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MY BRIDGE-APPROACH 



JULIA DAVENPORT RANDALL 
Soldan High School, St. Louis 



I see a bridge, said I, standing in the midst of the tide. 

Our town has a free bridge which was long noted for the striking 
fact that, while it was an imposing structure, it had no approaches. " Now 
learn a parable of the free bridge," I have often told my lazier self when 
she suggested that it is drudgery to make things plain to children. 
"What's the good of that triumph of educational engineering, those 
illustrious arches of your own erudition, of which you are so justly proud, 
if you can't show good approaches on the student side ? " 

Thus chidden, my mind has been working overtime, in a way which 
my more-organized fellows in the building profession would never suffer, 
to make an approach to English I as we give it in the high schools of our 
city. Most of our children find the approach from the eighth-grade 
English ample, but 15 per cent do not and must manage to muddle along 
some way or drown in the tide beneath. Fifteen per cent would be a 
great many kittens to drown; as for children — du lieber Himmel! 

From much experience, I know that some children who fail are 
plainly lazy, and some hard workers are handicapped too much and must 
soon go under. Between these, however, are many interesting and 
sensible children suffering from specific weaknesses which can be helped, 
if one has time and mind to undertake it. I have often tried to help 
such children in regular classes, but have failed, or at least the results 
were hardly visible, while in the special class I have been having they 
are quite apparent. There has even been a certain feeling of satisfaction 
on the part of the class that they were at last accomplishing something. 
Their attitude has at times reminded me of the frank remark of a young 
guest I once entertained: "I didn't expect to have a good time, but it's 
been great." 

Our first half-year ended with a group of forty-five "repeaters" in 
English I, some of whom were to try again the third or even the fourth 
time. These were put into two divisions under different teachers, and 
my class numbered eight girls and thirteen boys. To base many con- 
clusions on this small number would be misleading, except that in such a 
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class the same weaknesses come out on a large scale to which one is 
always tracing failures in unsifted classes. I mean such weaknesses as 
bad writing and spelling, incoherent sentences, and unintelligent reading. 
My specials were mostly bad spellers. The papers of the better ones, 
when read aloud, sounded very much like the papers of my second-term 
students, but they looked worse, both in spelling and in handwriting. 
From my specials I heard of "shinning morning faces" and "gently 
slopping roofs." And "roughings" (meaning ruins) was an experiment 
of one of them. Some of them wrote labyrinthine sentences, and others 
at first wrote none at all, letting original composition work go by 
default. One sentence that I saved several days came from some notes 
in a Wayside Inn story called by the annotator "The Kobbler of Hage- 
nau." It runs thus : " Indulgence means that if you by a letter of which a 
monk was going around selling it for the purpose of building the church 
at Rome called St. Peters-bury that all your sins would be forgiven 
and the people tho't they would go to Heaven when they died." That 
sort of sentence building may be pretty bad, but the unintelligent silent 
reading, which was the rule in this class, was almost worse, for it was 
ominous of failure in other things, and it set a huge mountain in the 
way of reading alone for pleasure. 

Most of this was evident during the first two or three class hours. 
It took longer to diagnose the failure in silent reading, and I haven't 
really — as Lincoln might have said — "come down to the raisins" on that 
yet. That is, my remedy for it is more oral reading, which partly begs 
the question. Since we all heard speech and music before we knew letters 
or notes, however, it may be that oral reading will lead to more intelligent 
silent reading. One of my little girls said to me once: "Can't we read 
today's work out loud ? I didn't understand it at all." Her comment 
and many other signs made me think that this group of children were 
simply not eye-minded. Only two have particular defects of vision, to 
which their parents' attention has been called, and I think them real 
exceptions, for they like to read to themselves and probably can carry 
their work well in future. All of them are greedy listeners to reading 
aloud and remember it well. 

The shortage in visual impressions is partly compensated for in 
different ways. The "Kobbler" boy plays the violin and is an athlete, 
while one girl is what is called a graduate in piano. As a class, they show 
a good ear in detecting wrong accents, a capability which some brilliant 
children lack. And in this class alone, of all I have ever had, a New 
Englandism of my own pronunciation was respectfully pointed out. 
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I had never observed it before, but the critics' ears were right. Then, 
they are strong on the motor side. While they pay little attention gener- 
ally to pictures and, unlike my other younger pupils, seldom mention the 
"movies," I think that they might themselves be considered "movies." 
They are stirring children, awaking to enthusiasm about sports and 
machinery, and they would recognize a "1915 model" far more quickly 
than their eye-minded teacher. One of them was once copying, in my 
room, while an older class was having a discussion of current events. A 
lad was trying, in connection with something else, to explain a new 
appliance to a steam engine, but was not making himself very clear. My 
special — he was the "Indulgences" boy — looked so eager to explain that 
I set the child among the elders, as it were, and he acquitted himself well. 
He probably would have told you that wasn't English; that was sense. 
I understand that the motor-mindedness of the girls makes several of 
them stars in domestic science. One who would not at first make a 
struggle in her English, she had become so discouraged, proved this 
when, during the absence of their teacher, I was called upon to sit with 
the sewing class to which she belonged. I observed her for nearly a 
week, and she understood so much better than I did the directions of 
another sewing teacher who came in and assigned the work, that — with 
what decent disguises I might — I followed a Dickens precedent: I called 
on my little special to "give my opinion" on questions that arose. She 
was the real substitute. 

This tentative conclusion about the children's impressions followed 
various experiments. The class read Tales of a Wayside Inn — rather 
from expediency than from my choice — and one experiment was this: 
after having a good part of the more interesting stories read aloud, at 
first by the teacher and gradually by the children, I wrote characteristic 
quotations from them on the blackboard, and the children had only 
partial success in recognizing them; but when I read other similar 
selections aloud there was a cloud of eager witnesses, either accurate or 
lucky in their answers. On several of these the whole class volunteered. 
Another indication of the same sort is that this division remembered the 
proper names in the Dickens story which I read them better than 
my regular divisions in second term, to whom I read the same novel. 

While I was getting the class used to the sound of their own voices, 
for they had been silent members of previous classes, I used a great 
deal of dictation work, having some done every day. This I had 
corrected and copied into notebooks. By the end of the semester, these 
books contained from fifty to seventy pages of manuscript half-foolscap 
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size. Of course the notebooks still contain many inaccuracies. I have 
required the pupils to rewrite any page containing four or more mistakes 
or erasures and one student had to do ten pages a second time, while 
two others were nearly as careless. Four of the girls have books of very 
good appearance. In one of these — not the best — I counted fifty-three 
pages free from errors and erasures to fifteen containing one or more. 
One boy could show as good a notebook as this, but generally, although 
the children's former teachers notice the boys' progress as much as the 
girls', the boys started a little lower down in the matter of forms, and 
their books are somewhat less satisfactory. 

The dictation books have several sorts of material. The selection 
which I gave the class during the first days, Laboulaye's "Grizzled 
Peter," is frankly humorous, and I was charmed to see that the writers' 
faces, at first bored and a trifle sullen, were soon illuminated with grins. 
The other two long stories were from German sources: "The Journey 
Companions," an allegory from a collection called Aus meiner Welt, 
and another, which I have not lately looked up, but which I called 
"Black Diamond," a humorous, half-allegorical account of a little Moor 
and a Golden Princess, both of whom changed color. These stories, 
as well as the biographical and other articles in the notebook, were 
rewritten for the use of this class, so as to illustrate the rules of spelling 
and punctuation for which I was holding my specials responsible. At the 
very first, I spelled names and unusual words and called attention myself 
to the punctuation. Later, while I still spelled names, I would stop 
the writing from time to time and ask where there had been cases of 
words in series, where direct quotations, just what words were quoted, 
etc. This was the medicine, and I sugar-coated it as well as I could 
with local references and mild jokes, since I found that a good method 
for this particular group. After these three stories I wanted something 
sounding in moral virtue, and gave them some verses to which a friend 
who is a social worker had called my attention. A sample of this poem is : 

You can do as much as you think you can, 
But you'll never accomplish more; 

If you are afraid of yourself, young man, 
There's little for you in store. 

For failure comes from the inside first. I think this serious little 
"penny-worth of bread" has gone very well with the more sparkling 
"sack." Besides these, we had various items in connection with the 
Wayside Inn work. The greatest favorite in that division of their 
books was a gossipy and partly legendary account of Charlemagne (the 
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tone being taken from that of the Longfellow poems). Would it 
shock any gentle reader to hear it hinted that a boy said (not to his 
teacher) that Charlemawge was a "regular guy" ? These children are 
not fond of pictures, but they did look interestedly at several pictures 
and one small souvenir connected with " Charlemange." The afore- 
mentioned mispronunciation, I must add, was celebrated with appro- 
priate ceremonies, though I had once heard the same thing in church 
and had seen not one quiver of an eyelid in my part of the congrega- 
tion. The last items in the book were letter forms and short crams 
on the Iliad and Odyssey stories; left-overs from our usual first- term 
work in which these students had failed. From previous work with 
some of them I realized that a minimum of this Homer work was the 
best thing for them, but I did not want them to leave it behind quite 
unconquered. 

So much for the notebooks. They contain some original work, 
mostly notes on outside reading, but not much. I thought this was a 
case where it was best not to press " the barren wits of striplings " for a 
useless output, when I might be helping them to form some habits of 
no small usefulness. When I said that their summaries of the Dickens 
story read to them compare well, except as to form, with those written 
by their contemporaries who passed English I, I meant that I have 
actually read these little stories to other critical people, and the hearers 
have been unable to detect the work of the "specials." My confidence 
in the value of dictation work in forming good habits has been growing 
with experience, and the other day it received confirmation from an 
unexpected source. A good friend of mine, who is by no means a 
"hyphenated American" in a bad sense, speaks and writes English in an 
unusually good style. One would never believe that she had heard a 
foreign language spoken at home, had not attended the public schools, 
and had not even been accustomed to an English church service. She 
was for nineteen years the stenographer of a man who used choice 
English, and the other day, when I complimented her on her literary 
style, she said: "I think that most of my education in English was just 
taking Mr. R's dictation. I couldn't make an awkward or slipshod 
sentence now without feeling that I was doing wrong." Our long 
stretch of dictation work has been worth while because it gave the needed 
combination of auditory, motor, and visual impressions in the beginning; 
and reading it aloud after copying it into the notebooks gave the same 
combination in a different order. I did not have it read aloud until I 
had marked the first-draft papers, and the students had corrected the 
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mistakes as far as they could, for the threefold impression must be as 
nearly accurate as we could make it. There has been "an intolerable 
deal" of correcting for all of us, but it has not been wasted. 

The much-desired notebooks gave us part of our material for oral 
readings, which I emphasized during one quarter of the term. In this 
work I followed a hint given at the last National Council meetings. A 
speaker there reported an experiment in eighth-grade oral reading in a 
foreign section, where pronunciation and sentence accent were bad. 
She had the children read aloud at home daily for stated periods, mem- 
bers of their families co-operating in recording the practice time. In 
only one case did I have to seek any home co-operation in my group, for 
the good effect of the practice showed so plainly. I had told the children 
to read with exaggerated emphasis rather than too quietly, and one boy 
told me that he was reading the sporting page to a housemate who differed 
from him in baseball sympathies, and that he "always read the Cards' 
victories very loud." (His work was so well motivated that I had not 
the heart, just then, to insinuate anything against the sort of English he 
was reading. It was at least fully as good as his.) While this home- 
reading was going on, we read at sight in class. I found the Boy Scouts' 
Magazine and St. Nicholas good for this purpose, and the final sight- 
reading test was on the Boy's Life of Mark Twain. It went well, the 
two most nervous children, who could read to me only in private at 
first, doing very fairly. A silent-reading test from a botany textbook 
was less satisfactory, in so far as it resulted in too close adherence to the 
language of the book, which was, however, not at hand when the report 
was made. 

The general conclusion that I have reached from this part of the 
work is that these children will do well to study aloud. Is it, after all, 
such eternal disgrace not to get one's best impressions through the eye ? 
To quote a wise man from the East, "If the whole body were an eye, 
where were the hearing?" But it seems hard for schools to give full 
credit to the unfashionable child-mind that is not all "an eye"; for this 
is a generation when some people study singing by correspondence, when 
they "see" operas, and even call an oratorio a show. 

How to make more of auditory and motor images is a question the 
answer to which must be framed differently for different classes. Far 
be it from me to say that the teachers ought to talk more. That remark 
about vain repetitions infers that we simply cease to be heard by reason 
of our much speaking. The voices whose impressions last are not neces- 
sarily the voices of teachers, though a teacher can do much with judge- 
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merit and a good voice. My specials have often unconsciously quoted one 
girl whose prettily spoken phrases have lingered in their memories. When 
more than a dozen years ago I visited a Chicago grade school which is 
now well housed, the children were reciting in the ill-lighted halls, and 
one fell over them on the stairs. The necessary noises indoors and the 
clamor from the streets made an endless hubbub, which sharpened the 
teachers' voices and aspirated the discipline. The children were 
chiefly Italian, and some were just beginning to understand English. 
It was a place to drive anyone to despair. I was hearing a lifeless 
grammar lesson when the teacher proposed that the children read us 
things that they liked from their readers. There was a breath, a stir, 
a noticeable thrill; a slender, Raphael-faced youngster was suddenly 
upon his feet, and then came something delightful that has often flashed 
upon my inner ear. "Scots wha hae wi' Wallace bled" was young 
Raphael's choice. The other selections were hackneyed, but someway, 
that day, living and lovely. Who would have thought the old lines 
had so much blood? The whole class lived intensely those precious 
minutes. The street noise seemed to stop. It was all like something 
religious. What is more, the teacher had clearly stood aside and let the 
children do it with their wonderful Italian voices. She had that high 
degree of skill. They did not get an intonation from her, at least by 
imitation, for her voice had been sacrificed to her surroundings. Con- 
sidering the needs of that class, I thought that the teacher was adapting 
means to end in using auditory impressions in a way that has ever since 
commanded my admiration. 

In speaking of the practical psychological phases of my experiment, 
I may have told a great deal indirectly about the personal side, but must 
not omit some other facts. I believe that our two special classes have 
warmed up the English Department a degree or two. The teacher 
of the other division is also of that opinion. Only one child has made 
anything at all like a complaint of a former teacher's dealings, and the 
teachers under whom my specials failed have been truly interested in 
their success, have examined specimens of their work and co-operated 
cordially. Many of the parents have been intelligently appreciative of 
what we are trying to do. The children have felt that this class was on a 
different basis, have come in before or after school for little calls, have 
shown an interest in each other in illness or trouble that is unusual in 
this large school. Of course it has not all been fair weather, but it has 
been possible to run the class upon a minimum of fault-finding, on a 
principle expounded by one of my friends, who could coax a good trot 
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out of a horse that only ambled for other drivers. "You see," she 
explained, "I'm left-handed. I whip him in a new spot." The new 
spot in this case is the idea that the school is helping them up their hill of 
difficulty. "See only, son," said one good German-American mother, 
"how the teacher is on your side! So you must work." In time of 
need a very light touch on that spot was enough. 

This was the way I had hoped it could be done — by a little more 
understanding and co-operation. As a step toward the understanding, 
I had tried, with lively memories of Dr. Judd and Madam Montessori, 
to experiment on, and observe myself in, the process of blundering. My 
experiments were motor and auditory-motor. My attempts to learn 
tatting were about as successful as the efforts of my specials to spell 
Homeric names. As to the rest, I think " The bous Appollo " must have 
all but launched an arrow at me when he heard me reading along softly 
with the tenors and bases in the serious chorus to which I belong. Such 
experiments have given me more concrete ideas of the children's diffi- 
culties and have added to my own feeling that we were co-workers. 

Perhaps young teachers would think children like my specials need 
only to repeat the course in which they have failed and that such a repeti- 
tion is disciplinary. We older ones do not see it quite so flatly. "It's 
the simple things," as the Dartmoor mother says, "that have oftenest 
got a kink in 'em." Another great perhaps is that the approach, good and 
gradual as it is, may be too easy; for the bridge is after all hard to cross. 
Like the one that Mirza saw standing in the midst of the tide, this bridge 
has many pitfalls, and the child whose feet we have set upon the first 
arch may run straight into one of these. Still, I think the chances are 
good the other way too. While it is a little less our affair to see to the 
other approach, the connection between the formal work of school and 
the English of after-school life, I suppose that to begin the bridge firmly 
will help us much upon the other approach. And if we can do all this 
well enough, our whole free bridge will be available and we shall see 
multitudes of people, not falling through, but passing safely over. 



